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three abreast, bearing their various implements of brewing, 
garlanded with hop ; two men bore aloft a huge malt-measure 
Sited with nodding oats and barley. Bat their countenances 
were the most jovial and bacchanalian part of the show; their 
eyes were full of merry laughter, their faces glowed again with 
glee ; — it was a procession to drive a tee-totaller fairly dis- 
tracted. - 

"And thus gradually all Munich proceeded, with banners, 
music, and a vast rejoicing, towards the Theresa Meadow. The 
streets and suburban lanes were swarming with the multitudes 
awaiting the wonderful procession. As we emerged on the 
plain, we saw that already t->e earthen steps and terraces were 
black with an assembled multitude, whilst streams of pedestrians 
and streams of carriages poured across the meadow. All pre- 
vious points of attraction were now centred in the spot fronting 
the Bavaria, where a second royal tent had been erected — 
different entirely from the white and blue umbrella of my 
former description, and more like a canopy supported on four 
slight pillars. Long ropes, stretching down from the wooden 
screen whioh concealed the Bavaria, were firmly fastened into 
the green turf. 

" About twelve o'clock, after King Ludwig, accompanied by 
his Queen and King Otho, had arrived, and when the whole 
plain, from the neighborhood of the Bavaria to the very city 
itself, was gay with carriages and an untold moving multitude 
on foot, the fantastic procession, consisting of all the trades' 
offerings, gradually approached to the sound of music and amid 
the shoutings of the people, passing before the king and present- 
ing their gifts. Having witnessed the arrival of the first portion 
of the procession in front of the royal canopy, we took our station 
on the sloping bank a little to the right of the Bavaria, and nearly 
opposite the royal party, to gaze upon the wondrous crowd 
of human faces turned towards the pavilion, and towards the 
■ quaint forms slowly advancing through the multitude like 
grotesques ships steering their course amid a human ocean — 
fluttering banners on long -staves telling as sails and masts. 
Beyond this rolling sea lay a broad stretch of green plain ; then 
the city, with its towers and pinnacles rising into the clear blue 
sky ; and, far off, the solemn mountain chain. 

" "When the whole procession had passed, the horses were 
unharnessed and the strange cars were grouped upon the 
meadow. A troop of singers ascended the mound, and passed 
behind the wooden screen, or rather screens, which concealed 
as yet the motive spirit of this living scene. -The important 
event of the day was at hand 1 A hush fell on the expectant mul- 
titude — the hush of intense expectation. Suddenly swelled forth 
the notes of the overture composed expressly for the occasion. 
Then came another pause. An. arm was raised in signal ; and 
through the great Bilence was heard the distant sound of the 
saw and hammer at work, severing the timbers of the con- 
demned screen. The thrill of expectation grew more intense. 
A rope was loosened by a small human figure, far up aloft — 
the screen fell with a huge sound which the roar of the cannon 
repeated, and the shout of the multitude prolonged — and the 
mighty Bavaria stood revealed; — awful and beautiful — of a 
pale, tawny gold color — the sunlight catching on her sublime 
brow, on her rounded shoulder, on her strong large arm, which 
pressed to her side a laurel-wreathed sword. It caught on the 
sword-hilt, and burned and glittered like a star — a beacon far 
away. Then fell the lower screens; and bands of singers, 
with banners displayed, swarmed on either side the pedestal, 
and broke forth into one mighty song of triumph. In pre- 



sence of that marvellous colossal Virgin their voices Bounded 
strangely small and human. 

" After the song came an oration by the painter Teichlein. 
He looked a mere black dot standing at the foot of the statue, 
and his voice sounded like the voice of some booming insect. 
Three cheers for King Ludwig succeeded : and in a few minutes 
the long gay train of royal carriages was seen, amid the shouts 
of the crowd, rapidly returning towards Munich. 



THE T SQUARES. 

MB. GRAY, THE GENTLEMAN Off TASTE. 

Love's the first net which spreads its deadly mesh, 
Ambition, Avarice, Vengeance, Glory glue 

The glittering lime-twigs of our latter day?, 

Where atill we flutter on for pence or praise. — Byaos. 

" The popular notion that it is much more diffioult to make 
money than to spend it," continued the Linden T Square, " is, 
like other popular notions of the day, a great fallacy. It is true 
'that money can be squandered with great facility; it is also 
true, that to ecern it, that is to acquire it by rendering an equi- 
valent in services to the community, ia no easy matter ; but to 
accumulate a pile without giving to society value received is as 
easy as it is difficult to spend the pile so acquired in the enjoy- 
ment of comfort, repose, and happiness." 

" This, permit me to suggest," replied the Steel T Square, 
" smacks very strongly of German philosophy, and does not at 
all agree with my praotical views of matters and things. I 
firmly believe — notwithstanding your learned opinion — that 
money will buy anything and everything which the heart 
desires, so long as you have enough to pay the market price of 
the article, or virtuous quality wanted." 

" At some future day, when your education shall be further 
developed, and you Bhall have gained real practical experience, 
it will be more becoming in you to sneer'at sound theories. I 
will then take the trouble to point out to you the untenable 
points of your position.^ For the present lam content to sug- 
gest that money will buy nothing unless it is in the hands of s 
skillful purohaser. I am going to put- you' a case for illustra- 
tion. How many essay to buy a horse, and exchange $500 or - 
$1000 for what proves to be no better than a eawbuck, whioh 
buck might have been purchased for fifty cents." 

" In such a case," suggested the Steel Square, boldly, " it be- 
comes the duty of a gentleman to employ an honest jockey to 
, purchase a borse for him, which he can easily do by paying him 
a fair compensation for his services." 

" Tour ignorance, my dear fellow," proudly remonstrated the 
Linden Square, " is only equalled by your impudence, and is, in 
all respects, the very type of this practical age. I desire to 
instruct you, and if I am*to do so successfully, you must not 
interrupt me with foolish remarks, but allow me to proceed to 
the end of my story, when I hope you will find yourself a bet- 
ter and wiser T Square, and, what would be a wonderful benefit 
to you, a less practical one. The ma"n who employs an honest 
jockey to buy a horse, and who succeeds in so doing, has 
acquired more knowledge of human nature and horse-flesh than 
falls to the lot of ninety-nine out of one hundred of ordinary 
sporting mortals. In the first place, he learns enough of horses 
and horse-dealers to know that he oannot trust to his own jndg- ' 
ment; your regular ignoramus thinks he knows all about a 
horse, and besides that, that he is too shrewd to be cheated in a 
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trade. In the next place, he knows that, contrary to popular 
prejudice, there are honest jockeys to be found so long as you 
treat them with confidence, and pay thera well for their ser- 
vices. In the third place, he knows how to discover that 
honest jockey, which is no small matter, I can assure you. 
Napoleon the First was supposed to be a man of universal 
power and knowledge, and yet his genius lay only in selecting 
the right man for his purpose, and appropriating that man's 
opinions, instead of trying to make him conform to bis own.' 
If I were to undertake to find an honest jockey, I should look 
round among the horses owned by my friends, and judge for 
myself which was the best, the fastest, the strongest, the most 
gentle, etc.; I should find out whom the owner employed to 
buy for him, and that man I should select to purchase for me 
upon his own terms." 
"But how many people proceed in this way ?" 
" Very few indeed. People generally inquire of their neigh- 
bors, without knowing anything about their neighbors' know- 
ledge, or whether tbey had succeeded or failed in their selection 
of a horse. * Who is the fashionable purveyor of horses at the 
present time t'they ask. *"Who supplies the Joneses, the Browns, 
and the Smiths in the Fifth Avenue?' The reply they invaria- 
bly get is, 'Ah I you must go to Mr. Spavin; he is a capital 
fellow — so obliging; he will get you any horse you want, aud 
charge you nothing for his services. He sells horses to all the 
gentlemen on the Fifth Avenue, and has made quite a fortune 
at it, although he spends money like water.' The idea is, he 
makes his money by keeping very extensive stables, and charg- 
ing a moderate price for stabling and feed. There is a rumor 
that he receives large bonuses from the seller; but however that 
may be, it is nothing to us, so long as we get the horses at a 
fair price, and no charges. Go to Mr. Spavin, and your groom 
will tell yon that you have purchased the finest pair of steeds 
he ever curried in his life, and will do so from principle, because 
Mr. Spavin paid him for it. Shonld a man be so fortunate, 
however, as to find the honest jockey, his own ignorance is 
often sufficient to destroy every advantage that he might derive 
through him. The jockey, upon application, trots out his beat 
horse— a really beautiful animal) full of spirit, strong, of good 
bottom and wind, without fault or blemish of any kind. The 
steed is pranced np and down before Mr. Gray, the purchaser. 
Mr. Gray looks at the animal with mingled admiration and ill- 
concealed fear — '"What an auimall how spirited! I should 
hardly dare get on his back. Mr. Jockey, this is a beautiful 
. horse, but I am afraid you ask more for him than I can afford.' 
* Not at all, Mr. Gray. I will sell him to you for what you 
offered to give for a good horse, that is $800.' Mr. Gray trem- 
bles in his boots; he cannot overcome his timidity and bestride 
the animal, for fear of the safety of his neck. * Perhaps you 
had better show me a more gentle animal.' ' Certainly, sir ' — 
and Mr. Jockey brings out a very docile but rather inferior 
horse. Mr. Gray bestrides him, and likes him very much. 
*And pray, how much do yon ask for this one?' '$200,' is the 
reply. Mr. Gray thinks, upon the whole, he would not like to 
buy him, as he is not quite so genteel a horse as he should like 
to own. The poor jockey is at a loss what to think of Mr. 
Gray, aud stands abashed as Mr. Gray departs. Next morning 
Mr. Gray buys of Mr. Spavin a $150 horse, without fault and 
withont virtue, and pays $500 for the privilege of exercising in- 
dependent iguoranoe. Such is life. You see, my dear friend 
money can buy nothing unless in the hands of intelligence. To 
return to bur theme. I will now Bhow you the correctness of 



my first proposition, namely, that money is very easily made, 
always provided you do not intend to give an equivalent for it. 
Take Mr. Gray for an illustration, I suppose you know Mr. 
Gray. He goes in and out of our office almost daily. Mr. Gray, 
when a youth, showed an early propensity for trading, and a 
corresponding disgust at all kinds of study. His mother would 
have much liked to have seen him a professional man, and he 
finally concluded to become an architect to please her. Besides 
this, the business was very genteel then, and he supposed be 
could make money at it. He was duly apprenticed to an archi- 
tect of high reputation, in whose office he worked with a will 
for two days and a half, when be discovered that all is not gold 
that glitters, and that to become an architect it requires years 
of laborious study, and that, provided his education should be 
completed, he could not reasonably expect to make much more 
than a fair living. Architecture was therefore speedily aban- 
doned for the dry-goods trade, and to dry-goods he devoted 
himself for three successive years. At the end of that time, 
Mr. Gray learnt how to talk to customers. Not that he could 
furnish them with any information on the cotton interest, the 
modern improvements in spinning machinery, or weaving 
looms, printing cylinders, or the composition of fast colors; 
but he could tell by the appearance of a man whether it 
was necessary to ask a penny more than the market price, 
in order to drop it again before the bargain was concluded ; 
or whether he could impose on him with an air of frank- 
ness aud sincerity. He knew whom to pat on the shoulder, 
and address by his Christian name, and whom to call Colonel 
or Doctor. To sum up, Gray was considered by his employers 
a capital business man, and by Himself a perfect merchant. 
After a time, he concluded to go in business for himself, 
and, contrary to all expectation, he selected the grocery and 
liquor- business as the arena of his mercantile exploits. There 
is nothing like the liquor trade for making money. For a 
moderate compensation the services of an able and experienced 
porter were secured, who could fill -the orders of country mer- 
chants at Bhort notice, always provided he had a sufficient 
quantity of the proper bottles on hand. In that cellar, during 
a space of ten years, more of Mumm's Cabinet was produced 
than Mumm ever dreamt of making in twenty ; and it was his 
pride to boast that he had made a hogshead of port during the 
time occupied by the assistant porter in going for a cart to 
take H away Gray made* money rapidly, and in a few years he 
discovered that he was a very important man. He was solicited 
by various companies to subscribe to Bank, Fire, and Railroad 
■,Stock, with a view to make him a director, to secure his financial 
ability. Rising merchants consulted him on account of his 
experience and success. Artists solicited his patronage, and 
invited him to their studios. Religious societies requested his 
services on business committees, and political meetings inva- 
riably placed him upon the Hut of vice-presidents. "Why not? 
A man who can make a fortune tor himself, can make one for 
others, everybody thought — and everybody was right in so 
thinking, because they could not know what a valuable porter 
Mr. Gray had. Up to this time John Gray was a happy man ; 
now his mental trials commenced. It was necessary for him to 
make short speeches on public occasions when be had nothing 
to say ; it was necessary to engage, hire, or build a large house 
in the city aud one in the country ; it was necessary to procure 
horses and carriages ; it was necessary to have religious and 
political opinions, and views upon mercantile matters and 
finance ; the world demanded that he should buy pictures and 
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Btatoary, and employ a landscape gardener and an architect. Aw- 
fal responsibility 1 "What is a man of wealth unless he is also a 
man of taste — a patron of Art ? To be admitted among the 
aristocracy of the "Upper Ten it is not only necessary to have 
money, but it is also desirable to be able to speak of my Carlo 
Dolces, Velasquezes, Domenicbinos, and Pordenonis; and above 
all things, of my architect. So John Gray bought him a place 
■on the Hudson Eiver — no matter where — and there he deter- 
mined to build a house to live in in summer. There was a 
small house and a large barn on the place, which Gray thought 
could be cheaply converted into an extensive establishment, so 
he went in search of an architect. Mr. Yan Tramp, his friend, 
insisted upon it that he should employ Fhilologus Brown, who was 
a practical man of great experience, but what kind of experience 
he did not say. Mr. Gray, however, had very little confidence 
in Mr. Van Trump's judgment; he thought him old-fashioned, 
and behind the times ; so he consulted Mr. Jones of the Fifth 
Avenue, who prudently referred him to Mrs. Jones. She accord- 
ingly declared there was bnt one architect worth employing, 
and that one was Mr. Tittcombe — Timothy Tittcombe; he 
built more houses than all other architects put together. The 
Fifth Avenue was almost entirely the production of his genius. 
He was very genteel in his manners, and moderate in his 
charges — he could prepare a set of plans and specifications at 
a Bhort notice — he would set three or four men. to work, and 
pnt them right through without keeping one waiting. As he 
was the fashionable architect of the city, Mr. Gray posted off at 
once to Mr. Tittcombe's office ; but it so happened that Mr. Titt- 
combe had gone to the Springs, and would not return for three 
weeks. The evening of the day that he called at Tittcombe's 
office, Gray had a visit from the clergyman of his church, who 
came to solicit a subscription for the completion of the new 
church edifice. To him he told the troubles of a gentleman in 
search of an architect. ' "Why don't you employ Mr. Finch, the 
architect, who builds our church!' asked the clerygyman. — 
4 Ah I Mr. Finch, indeed 1 .Why, I thought he built nothing 
but churches. He is not a practical man. Did he ever build any 
country houses!' — l Mr. Pinch is a man of extensive informa- 
tion, and I have no doubt is as capable of building a country 
house as he is able to build a church — at least, as far as I can 
judge from an intercourse of more than three years. He is as 
well acquainted with, the practical execution of his designs as 
he is able to draw and explain them. I do not know whether 
he ever had an opportunity to build many country houses; but 
to judge from his general acquirement, I should suppose it 
would be a mere child's play for him to design one. I think 
you would find it an hour well spent to calr and see him. He 
will probably charge a little more than the usual rates with our 
fashionable architects, but I am firmly convinced he earns his 
money.' Next day we had a visit from Mr. Gray. He fcurst 
into the room in great haste, inquired for Mr. Finch, and when 
shown to his desk, sat down in front of him, and surveyed him 
from top to toe. Mr. Finch respectfully inquired whom he had 
the pleasure to ' I am a man of business — my name is 

Gray — I have long watched your progress in the profession, 
and consider you a man of talent — have certainly displayed a 
greal deal of talent in building our church. I have no doubt 
you are also a practical man. Have you ever built any country 
houses?' Mr. Pinch offered to show some sketches. ' Never 
mind,' said Mr. Gray. * Very pretty, indeed; but this would 
not do for me — too much of the cottage in that — I detest a cot- 
tage. 1 would like to see something in the way of a villa— the 



French chateau. Did yon ever build a chateau ? But I am a 
man of business 1 and I am in a hurry just now. I want to 
make an appointment with you, to consult you with' reference 
to my house on the North Eiver, at Bumbletown — a moat 
beautiful place 1 I have recently purchased an estate there — a 
most magnificent place — that is, as far as Nature is concerned, 
and I want to try what can be done for it by Art. I am a 
great lover of Art, Mr. Finch, although I am a man of business. 
I have great taste for Art. I do not design myself— I hare not 
time for such things ; yet, when I was young, I studied architecture 
for some time, and I advanced as far as the Doric Order. Beau- 
tiful, perfectly beautiful, the Doric Order I "What do yon think, 
Mr. Pinch, suppose you take breakfast with me to-morrow 
morning. My place is about fifty miles up the river. I break- 
fast at 7 a.m. precisely. You can take the 6^ aju. train, and I 
will send my carriage to the dep6t to meet yon. Just look 
Bharp for the iron greys — beautiful poneys I Hold on — I came 
very near forgetting it — the driver's name is John; just halloo 
John, when you get ont, and be will answer if he is not in 
sight. Then it's agreed that you'll breakfast with me to-mor- 
row, Mr. Finch! You will excuse our accommodations, they 
are quite limited just now. I am living in a small house which 
I found on the premises. I want you to work that into the 
new house. I must go now. Good morning, Mr. Finch. To- 
morrow at seven 1' " 

{To be continued.) 



NIGHT-SONG. 

Not the mornings, child-like mornings — 

Full of melody and mirth, 
That with singing and with gladness - 

Gome to wake the sleeping earth. 

Not the evenings, noon-like evenings, 

Passing silently and slow, 
Throwing shadows through the casement, 

Telling dew-beads as tbey go. 

But the nights — the queenly midnights 
Pour life's richest wine for me 

From the Btar-gem'd cup of Heaven, 
And my soul drinks royally I 

Anna Maet Fj 



The Greeks, generally, were little inclined to speculate curi- 
ously on the doctrine of Beauty, just because tbey were so firmly 
in possession of it. The last thing men begin to analyse, is the 
composition of the healthy atmosphere they breathe. Let the 
atmosphere only become unhealthy ; let cholera, and putrid 
fever, and pestilence be generated ; and then curious thinkers, 
stimulated by social necessities, may be brought from the stars 
above their heads, and the flowers at their feet, to study the 
nature of that subtle, invisible fluid by which the vital substance 
of their lungs is permeated. — /. ' S. Blachie. 

St. Thomas Aquinas says, " The great diversity of creatures 
in all the order of the world hath no other aim but to represent 
the Divinity by some image whatsoever: and insomuch as the 
sovereign essence is infinite, it was expedient to produce many 
things, that the one might supply the other's defects; and all 
conspire to express some character of divine perfections, so that . 
God beholdeth himself figured in the variety of beauties which 
611 earth and heaven." 



